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AND of unsurpassed natural beauties, high 

in agricultural and mineral wealth, and a 

state teeming with tremendous manufacturing 
activities. 

It is highly essential that any insurance agency, 
in placing Michigan business, consider the many 
advantages of representing companies having a 
direct and intimate knowledge of conditions in 
this live and progressive commonwealth. 

The Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
‘Companies have been long established, with 
their Western Department at Lansing. Their 
organization comprises a group of trained and 
experienced men with an intelligent under- 
standing of existing conditions. They can 
render you prompt service at all times in the 
lines of Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, 


Riot and Civil Commotion, and Tourist aggage 
Insurance. 


BOSTON~OLD COLONY 


Insurance Companies 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
N commemoration of 
{hee first automobile RAWLINGS & HEWETT 
olicy, written twenty 
= ago, the Western De- aes 
partment of Boston Insur- 
ance Co. has issued an 
interesting historical bro- 
chure entitled “The Pio- 
neers.” Copies are now 
ready for mailing and 
a post card request will 
send yours on the way. 
Address Boston Insurance 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Its Entry Into The Automobile Writing Field 
and the Establishment of a Well Organized Automobile Department 
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HELP FOR MICHIGAN AGENTS NOW 


DETROIT REPRESENTATIVES 
ANDRUS & PALMER LEO K.HENNES VERNOR BROS. OSCAR J. BAYER 


408 West Fort Street 621 Hammond Bldg. 127 West Congress 1580 Gratiot Ave. 

















General Casualty and Surety Insurance 


Buy Your Insurance from a Michigan Company 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile—Liability, Property Damage and Collision 
Residence Burglary, Owners’ and ‘Tenants’ Elevator, General Public Liability 


Plate Glass, Accident and Health. Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


General Casualty and Surety Company 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 


First National Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. Cadillac Square and Woodward Avenue 


Telephone: Cadillac 3301 
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Michigan Agents’ Meeting Open Forum 


Informal and Extemporaneous Discussion of Important Insurance 
Problems at Flint Convention—Meet With the Michigan Federation 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


By Michigan Association of Insurance Agents 
PRESIDENT 
Clyde B. Smith, Lansing 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
James S. Crosby, Grand Rapids 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Philip J. Braun, Flint 
GOVERNING COMMITTEE 


Leo K. Hennes, Detroit; John W. Newall, Flint; Clyde B. Smith, 
Lansing; G. C. Chaddock, Muskegon; H. H. Thatcher, Pon- 
tiac; Chas. L. Raymond, Detroit, and R. S. Judd, Saginaw 


of the Michigan Association of In- 

surance Agents held their twenty- 
fourth annual convention here this 
week. It was an open forum meeting. 
There were three business sessions and 
two of them were devoted almost en- 
tirely to informal and extemporaneous 
discussions of insurance problems that 
are most seriously affecting agents at 
the present time. Impromptu talks 
were the order of the day. There were 
only three set speeches on the entire 
program. Everybody got into the 
spirit of the meeting and President 
Hennes had no difficulty in persuading 
members to get on their feet and ex- 
press themselves freely. 


F ict tne MICH., Sept. 14.—Members 


NUMBER of vital questions were 

discussed. Michigan agents have 
been confronted with strong and aggres- 
sive competition from the mutuals dur- 
ing the past year. They have been put 
to the necessity of combating the 
mutuals on all of the more important 
lines. The mutuals have by no means 
lessened their activity in Michigan. 
They are still going strong. 


HERE is a strong sentiment in 
favor of a contingent commission 
arrangement in Michigan. Companies 
have had much to say recently about 
the necessity of 


bringing down the 


CLYDE B. SMITH, Lansing 
New President Michigan Association 








acquisition cost. The great amount of 
comment that has been made on this 
question has led Michigan agents to 
believe it is the intention of the com- 
panies to put into effect a general re- 
duction in commissions. At the Flint 
meeting Michigan agents took the posi- 
tion that if commissions are to be cut 
a start should be made on the excepted 
cities. Michigan agents feel that the 
first decrease in commissions should be 
made in the excepted cities where a 
high scale is now in effect. 


The Michigan Association is now 





LEO K, HENNES, Detroit 
Retiring President Michigan Association 





forging ahead steadily. Last year it had 
a membership of 205. This figure has 
been increased to 311. During the past 
year the association secured 106 new 
members. This is an increase of 56 
percent. President James L. Case oi 
the National Association announced 
that the Michigan Association has made 
the largest percentage increase during 
the year and will be awarded the silver 
trophy at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association at Hot Springs, Oct. 





Ww. A. ELDRIDGE, Detroit 
Michigan President-Emeritus 


the association will continue to progress 
Clyde B. 
Smith of Lansing, the new president, is 
a live wire. During the past year he 
has served the organization as secre- 
tary-treasurer and it is largely due to 
his efforts that the organization has 
grown to its present proportions. Mr. 
Smith will put on a real membership 
campaign this year and hopes to report 
a total of at least 400 members at the 
Detroit meeting next year. Philip J. 
Braun, who has been elected secretary- 
treasurer, is an energetic and active 
He represents the younger 
clement in the association and will make 
every effort to continue the pace set by 
his predecessor Mr. Smith. 

There is 


during the coming year. 


young man. 


perfect harmony 
between the Michigan Association and 
the Michigan Insurance Federation. 
The Federation meeting was held im- 
mediately following the adjournment of 
the Association’s convention and on the 
evening of the last day the two organ- 
izations combined to provide the annual 
banquet. Most of the agents in Mich- 
igan . belong to both organizations. 
There is no rivalry or jealousy between 
the two bodies. 


existing 


HAT will probably be the biggest 
meeting in the history of the Mich- 
igan Association will be held in Detroit 











JOHN W. NEWALL, Flint 
Retiring Vice-President, Michigan Assn. 
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next year. It will be the 25th anni- 
versary of the birth of the association. 
Undoubtedly the membership will be 
larger a year hence. Detroit is the 
largest city in Michigan and a center of 
attraction for agents from all over the 
state. It is the intention of the present 
officers to make a special effort to have 
a big jubilee meeting next year. An 
unusual program will be prepared. Dur- 
ing the year the Michigan Association 
will issue a news bulletin from time to 


time. During the past year Secretary 
Smith issued a chatty, easy-to-read 
sheet of news that was well liked by 
the agents who received it. It is felt 
that something of this sort indicates to 
agents that the organization is alive and 
on the job. It is the opinion that a bul- 
letin should be published as often as 
occasion necessitates, and it is probable 
that one will be issued four or five 
times during the next year for the bene- 
fit of the agents. 


Response From the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters 
By ERNEST PALMER 


Associate General Counsel, National Board 


HE National Board is not an un- 

attainable heaven to be pointed at, 

peopled with angels whose work is 
done, but it is right here on earth, on 
the level, and on the same working ba- 
sis aS your organization. 

It is a company organization to be 
sure, and yours is largely an agents’ 
organization, but the great business of 
fire insurance cannot stand secure un- 
less it is firmly established on each of 
these organizations and even then its 
standing is secure only so long as we 
do not get too far apart. 


HE National Board has many ftinc- 

tions and it is not my purpose in 
any sense at this time even to outline 
its many activities. I want to leave but 
one thought with you. 

Everything that the National Board 
does will bear searching analysis. It 
has no secrets—it stands for all that is 
best in the business world. It is an 
organization for service—to the public 
—to agents—to companies and to the 
government. . 

It does not claim to be the “Little Tin 
God” of fire insurance. It asks no com- 
pany, no agent, no citizen, no govern- 
ment to worship at its shrine. It mere- 
ly offers to cooperate with each of these 
to the end that companies and agents 
may the better work together for the 
general good of the fire insurance busi- 
ness, to the end that companies and 
agents on the one side and the public 
on the other may better understand 
each other, and to the end that the gov- 
ernment may know it has a staunch and 
sincere helper in conserving the re- 
sources of the state and nation. 


HE National Board has no axes to 
grind, but it has a whole warehouse 
full of grind stones. It car work with 
anyone and with organization 


any 





MARK T. McKEE 
Vice.-Pres, and Counsel Michigan Fed. 


whose motives and purposes are as high 
as its own and it welcomes cooperation. 

It must of necessity and it frankly 
does claim to know more about some 
things concerning the company end of 
the business than your organization 
does, but on the other hand it is also 
willing to freely admit that you know 
more about your own particular prob- 
lems than it does. There is no harm 
either in that claim or that admission 
but rather a promise of getting together 


for the good of the business as a whole. 

We maintain that there is no more 
honorable business in the world than 
fire insurance. We will not compromise 
on that point with anyone for a mo- 
ment nor will you. 


HEN let’s work together—we from 

the company side and you from the 
agents’ side, to make the public see it 
as we know it to be. 

The organization whose guests we 
are today has a very real part to play. 
We welcome you upon the same stage 
with our organization, but we must all 
bear in mind that we are not taking part 
in a melodrama; there is no call for 
one of us to play the villain and the 
other the hero. To carry the figure 
farther—let us all remember that the 
curtain has gone up and the audience 
is assembled, and from now on no or- 
ganization should come out into the 
limelight of insurance criticism by the 
public until its make-up is complete. 


T is all well enough during rehearsal 

to disagree with some other actor or 
the stage manager or the playwright, 
but the great business of fire insurance 
is no longer in the rehearsal stage. 

We are on “tour” and the length of 
the run depends upon how each actor 
in this drama plays his part. 

So far as the National Board is con- 
cerned we do not want to be “up-stage” 
all the time. We do not either crave or 
dodge the spotlight but we do ask. that 


Federation Meeting Is Snappy 
James C. Murray Chief Speaker 


OHN W. NEWALL of Flint pre- 
J sided at the annual meeting of the 

Insurance Federation, which was 
held on Thursday afternoon. Mr. New- 
all has had a busy time of it during the 
past year. In addition to holding the 
office of president of the Federation, he 
has been active as vice-president of the 
Michigan Agents’ Association. The 
Federation meeting under Mr. Newall’s 
guidance was concluded in short order. 
The session was snappy. No time was 
wasted. 

Theodore J. Hennes of Detroit sub- 
mitted his report as secretary. He 
briefly outlined the condition of the 
Michigan Federation. He was followed 
by H. R. Vernor of Detroit who offered 
his report as treasurer. The Michigan 
Federation is in excellent financial con- 
dition. 


ERHAPS the most interesting talk 

at the Federation meeting was that 
of James C. Murray of Pittsburgh, ex- 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Murray told in 
an interesting manner how the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation was organized and 


OFFICERS 


developed. Today the Pennsylvania 
Federation is the strongest and most in- 
fluential in the country. Mr. Murray 
explained that Insurance Commissioner 
Donaldson of Pennsylvania has done 
much for the Pennsylvania Federation, 
and has been willing to lend his assist- 
ance to its development whenever called 
upon. 


ARK T. McKEE of Detroit gave 
his report as counsel of the organi- 
zation. Mr. McKee said that last year 
the legislature did not meet so that it 
was necessary for the Federation to be 
as active as it will be this year. He out- 
lined briefly the outlook for the next 12 
months and warned the Federation 
members that they will have to be on 
the alert this year. E. W. Thompson, 
grand commander of the Maccabees, 
spoke briefly in favor of the Federation, 
George M. Goodell of Lansing moved 
that the Michigan Federation make an 
effort to outline a plan of action similar 
to that followed in Pennsylvania as ex- 
plained by Mr. Murray. Mr. Goodell’s 
resolution was passed and a committee 
of five will be appointed by the new 
president to work out the details. 


ELECTED 


By the Insurance Federation of Michigan 
PRESIDENT 
Nelson A. Bloom, Detroit 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND COUNSEL 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


F. F. McGinnis, Bay City; George W. Carter, Detroit; Edward H. 
Rhines, Detroit; William Wallace, Saginaw, and 
LeRoy G. Withey, Grand Rapids 


SECRETARY 
; Theodore J. Hennes, Detroit 


TREASURER 


H. R. Vernor, Detroit 


we be allowed to speak our lines with. 
out serious interruption from other ac 
tors in the show and we will do the 
same by you. 


O play is ever much of a success 
which depends entirely on a single 
“star.” The National Board is organ. 
ized for the purpose of taking a leading 
part in the great business of fire insur. 
ance and we intend to play our part 
but we do not claim to be the whole 
show. We will work with your organj- 
zation or any other for the general good, 
Therefore, on behalf of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, I thank 
you for the opportunity during this con- 
vention to get better acquainted with 
the insurance meg of Michigan. 


State in 17 Districts 


In order to increase the membership 
in the Michigan Agents Association and 
to create an interest in the organization 
throughout the state it was decided to 
divide Michigan into 17 sections and to 
appoint regional vice-presidents or dis- 
trict managers for each subdivision. The 
men appointed for each district will be 
held responsible for the development of 
the association in their territory. Under 
this plan, it is felt that the Michigan As- 
sociation will make great strides during 
the coming year and that agents in many 
of the smaller towns will take a greater 
interest in the work of the organization. 
Charles D. Bennett of Detroit, C. A. 
Carnahan of Mount Pleasant and Fred 
L. Winter of Muskegon, who were 
given the task of districting the state, 
divided it in such a way as to have each 
district contiguous to some central city 
as follows: : 

Bay City—Gladwin, Iosco and Arenac, 


Lansing—Ingham, Clinton and Gratiot. 
Flint—Genesee, Shiwassee and Lapeer. 


Port Huron—St. Clair, Sanilac and 
Huron. 
Saginaw—Tuscola, Midland and _ Isa- 
bella. 
Manistee—Manistee. Wexford, Mason 


and Massaukee. 

Petoskey—Emmitt, Charlevoix, Antrim 
and Cheboygan. 

St. Joseph—Berrien, 
Cass. 


Van Buren and 


Kalamazoo—Allegan, Barry and §&t. 
Joseph. 
Battle Creek—Calhoun, Eaton and 
Branch. 


4 Jackson—Hillsdale, Lenawee and Liv- 
ingston. 
Detroit—Wayne, Washtenaw, Munroe, 
Oakland and McComb. 
Muskegon—Ottowa, 
aygo and Oceana, 
Grand Rapids—Kent, 


Muskegon, New- 


Montecahn, Ionia 


and Mecosta. 


Traverse City—Grand Traverse, Kal- 
kaska, Leelanaw and Benzie. 
Alpena—<Alcona, Oscoda, Montgomery 
and Prescukue Isle. 
Upper Peninsula—Sault St. Marie and 
Marquette. Divide between these two as 
may be most convenient. 














ERNEST PALMER 


Associate General Counsel, Nat. Board 
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gent s Relations to Loss Adjustments 


By FRANK L. ERION 





FRANK L. ERION, Chicago 
General Adjuster Fred S. James & Co. 


OSSES and local agents are kindred 

because if it were not for losses 

there would be no insurance busi- 
ness, and hence no local agents. To the 
contrary, a continued excess of losses 
might ruin the companies and agents; 
therefore, it behooves the agents to be 
mindful of the scriptural admonition, 
“be temperate in all things,” especially 
losses. 

The responsibility of the local agent 
is great for the reason that many of his 
customers know nothing of insurance 
and depend entirely upon him for pro- 
tection. Before—at—after the fire. 


HE connection of the local agent 

with a loss very often begins long 
before the loss occurs. It was my pleas- 
ure to adjust the first loss of one con- 
cern whose insurance had been written 
by the same agency for more than 40 
years. Unfortunately, not all owners or 
agents are patient enough to wait so 
long for a loss and sometimes the loss 
report beats the daily report into the 
company’s office. 

Assuming that no agent will write in- 
surance for an owner with whom he is 
tmacquainted or concerning whom there is 
any question of moral hazard, what are 
the first and subsequent duties of the 
local agent as concerns a loss? 





FRED GUENTHER 
Detroit, 


Mich. 


HE first duty may be stated in the 

brief motto of the Boy Scouts, “Be 
Prepared,” and see that your client is 
prepared with insurance written prop- 
erly in every particular and without 
non-concurrency—that he has a full and 
complete system of accounting—that he 
has an appraisal of his buildings and 
their equipment kept up to date or 
brought up to date at stated short in- 
tervals. 

If the records of the business contain 


of values in each building or location, 
it will be necessary to inventory the 
undamaged portion and you can save 
time for your clients if you have it done 
promptly without awaiting adjuster’s 
arrival. 


F building and machinery is involved 
tell the owner to find out how much 
it will cost him to repair—replace—or 
rebuild. Tell him not to ask for figures 
to be used in an insurance adjustment, 








Frank L. Erion is general adjuster for Fred S. James & Co. of Chi- 
He is widely recognized as one of the foremost loss authorities. 
of the country. Mr. Erion was for 15 years connected with the Western || 


cago. 
Adjustment & Inspection Company, 


manager. 
parts of the country. 


|| time that he served that organization he acted in the capacity of assistant 
He has adjusted a number of very important losses in various 
In his talk before the Michigan Association of 





and during the greater part of the 


Insurance Agents, Mr. Erion pointed out some of the responsibilities of 


the local agent in connection with the settlement of losses. 


Mr. Erion 


showed that the local agent cannot afford to be indifferent as to how the 


losses occurring through his office are handled. 
every local agent has a vital interest in having losses settled properly and 


promptly. 


He pointed out that 








a complete account of sales, purchases, 
manufacturing and all other cost or ex- 
pense incidental to the business and the 
appraisals of the buildings and equip- 
ment are up to date or in shape so they 
may readily be made so, the preparation 
is complete. 


T the fire, if there is a chance to 

save any of the property, have it 
done carefully with full realization that 
it belongs to the owner and that insur- 
ance is liable only for the loss it suffers. 
Fire insurance is not liable for the loss 
by theft; therefore, instruct the owner 
to protect the property and take such 
steps as he would naturally pursue if 
there was no insurance, but do not al- 
low him to destroy any debris, even 
though he considers it valueless; have it 
put in a pile where it may be kept for 
inspection of the adjusters. 

After the fire,—first notify the inter- 
ested companies. Do not await adjus- 
ter’s arrival, but immediately tell the 
owner to take any action that is neces- 
sary to prevent further loss and that 
the expense of so doing will be consid- 
ered part of his loss. Clothing, carpets, 
rugs and dry goods of any character 
should be spread out to dry. Carpets on 
floors should be taken up, dried and 
cleaned: articles subject to rust should 
be wiped and oiled. Furniture should 
be wiped. Debris, cinders and refuse 
should be carried out, but preserved for 
adjuster’s inspection. 


N cases of smoke loss, cause the own- 

ers to open the doors and windows, 
start the electric fans and do everything 
possible to remove the smoke odor. Tell 
them adjusters have no sense of smell 
and if they keep the place closed up, 
adjusters will penalize them. As con- 
cerns property upon which no claim is 
to be made, have insured continue busi- 
ness, keeping record of sales or manu- 
facture as that information may be 
needed by adjusters for the purpose of 
finding value involved. 

Instruct the owner to have the dam- 
aged and undamaged personal property 
separated, being careful not to destroy 
debris which must be placed so that it 
may be exhibited to the adjusters who 
will in due time arrive. 

After the separation have a complete 
detailed inventory made of the identi- 
fiable damaged portion; this inventory 
should include all articles upon which 
claim is to be made. If the policies 
cover blanket in more than one building 
with pro-rata clause or other qualifying 
conditions that require full knowledge 


but to insist upon being furnished with 
the lowest figure that will make the 
property as good as it was before the 
fire. About the building loss, have him 
go to the builder in whom he has confi- 
dence and about the machinery and 
equipment to those best qualified. See 
that the estimates are made in detail 
with each item priced separately so they 
may be checked by the adjusters. Lump 
sum estimates must be analyzed—avoid 
adjustment delay by insisting on details. 

When the adjuster arrives tell him 
what you know of the assured—his busi- 
ness and method of accounting it—the 
fire and its probable cause. 

The insurance business depends 
largely upon the local agent and the ad- 
juster; the income is secured by the lo- 
cal agent and a major part of the outgo 
is through the adjuster. They should 
each help the other with his own par- 
ticular part of the business, but should 
absolutely refrain from attempting to 
do each other’s part, being content to 
help the other fellow do his own. 





LOSS well-and carefully adjusted 
with due regard for the equities and 
truth and rights of all parties is bene- 
ficial to the local agents in the commu- 
nity and to the insurance business 
generally. A poorly adjusted loss in- 
volving needless wrangles, careless mis- 
understandings and unnecessary criti- 
cisms, whether it is eventually under or 
overpaid is a stench in the nostrils of 
thinking men of commerce and:is a 
harmful and serious detriment to the 
business of the local agents. 
Overpayments are distinctly harmiul; 
some of you may not realize that men 
engaged in commerce have come to 
study insurance and realize that over- 
payment of losses is largely responsible 
for the rates they pay; they know that 
more than half of the premium income 
of insurance companies is used for pay- 
ment of losses. A few days ago, a man 
connected with big business told of a 
loss that.could not by any stretch of 
imagination exceed $25, but the insured 
with the help of the local agent finally 
secured settlement at $100, and said the 
man of big business “I am forced to 
realize that the rates I pay for insur 
ance must be sufficient for such waste 
of funds.” Did the overpayment help 
the local agent’s business? No! The 
man of big business was turned against 
insurance and began contemplation of 
self-insurance. It will require facts and 
figures to prove to him that such over- 
payment is not general and that the in- 


surance business is run just as carefully 
as any other. 


O sane, sound property owner wants 
his loss overpaid, because he real- 

izes it affects the rates of the future. 
The owner who wants more than he is 
justly entitled to is either going out of 
business or is of a class whose insur- 
ance is not desirable and there is noth- 
ing to be gained by overpayment. 

Underpayment of losses (which sel- 
dom occurs) is harmful to the local 
agent because the disgruntled claimant 
never tires of telling about it and like 
a fish story each telling aggravates it, 
until, like the fish story, it gets so big 
and bad nobody believes it anyway. 

Every loss should increase the pre- 
mium income and if properly handled 
by local agent and adjuster usually does 
so. Best results will obtain if the local 
agent and adjuster are cordial and fully 
cognizant of the duty and function of 
each other. 


HE agent should, if requested by ad- 

juster, assist in enforcement of any 
coinsurance, pro-rata or other qualifying 
clause. Suppose it does cost the insured 
something, he will think more of you if 
you insist upon the rights of your com- 
panies and after the adjustment is over 
he will tell all his business friends and 
the local agents will receive increased 
premiums from those wishing to protect 
themselves from a similar predicament. 

Do not depend upon the insured to 
tell his business friends—tell them your- 
self; take advantage of everything that 
turns up in an adjustment that will en- 
able an increase in your premiums. 

An adjustment made in an adjoining 
state, only a year or two ago, found the 
insured such a heavy sufferer by coin- 
surance that concerted action on the 
part of the leading agents in spreading 
the sad news to their clients resulted in - 
an increase of premiums that amazed 
them and their companies. 


SK an adjuster to relate for you the 

facts of a loss that will get pre- 
miums; here’s one:—In 1921, when can- 
cellations came faster than ever before, 
a sawmili owner needing some ready 
funds bethought himself of his insur- 
ance policies and not having had a fire 
in his many years of experience, he can- 
celled $70,000 on lumber in yard, not 
because he was overinsured, but because 
he wanted the return premium. A short 
time later, the mill began operation 
again and lumber in yard increased, but 
the insurance was not replaced; fire oc- 
curred, caused by lightning; the mill 
and yard burned and the owner suffered 





Cc. G. WATKINS, Grand Rapids, 
Former President Michigan Assn. 
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loss of $90,000 in excess of his insur- 
ance. Note this loss was caused by 
lightning over which not even the care- 
ful man has control. 

Many property owners foolishly think 
they can nearly, if not quite, eliminate 
the chance of loss by taking exceptional 
care of their property and so far as fire 
originating in their own property is con- 
cerned they can certainly greatly lessen 
the probabilities. One careful owner 
burned three times in three years. Not 
one of the fires started in his place. His 
neighbors were not as careful about 
their property. 


O amount of care on the part of 
careful owners can save them from 








W. J. HATCHER 
Superintendent Rain and Flood Depart- 
ment Hartford Fire, Western 
Department 


E. receive many letters from 
agents inquiring if we _ write 
“Weather Insurance.” There is 


one very prominent agent down east 
who has written a large volume of rain 
insurance, who styles himself on his let- 
ter-heads, “The Weather Insurance 
Man.” However, rain insurance indem- 
nities for loss caused by rainfall and 
does not recognize loss caused by any 
other kind of weather. It may be that 
companies will sometime go into the 
statistics on temperature, clouds and 
winds, but for the present I am quite 
sure they feel they have their hands 
full in negotiating the rainfall hazard. 


PEAKING of wind, reminds me that 

rain also is an unpreventable haz- 
ard. You gentlemen are accustomed to 
deal with such preventable hazards as 
fire, explosion and personal accident. 
You have been highly educated in re- 
cent years in the careful weighing of 
preventable and contributing causes of 
loss from such hazards. You have, each 
one of you, aided in such prevention 
work. But none of you can prevent rairi- 
fall, nor predict when or where it will 
occur. No one would seek to prevent 
it except the man whose business would 
be interrupted by it. The papers re- 
corded last week that “a million dollar 
rain fell in the middle west,” having in 
mind of course it’s great benefit to 
crops. No mention was made, however, 
of the thousand or more events of vari- 
ous description which were interferred 
with by that rainfall; nor of the thou- 
sands of merchants, whose sales were 
curtailed by it. 


HAT is what rain insurance pri- 
marily is: the insurance of business; 
the safeguarding of operating and. over- 


the carelessness of others and the con- 
flagrations that come from time to time. 

It is not necessary to go outside of 
Michigan for conflagrations with which 
to impress upon owners the need of in- 
surance, the one most prominent in my 
memory being Oscoda and Ausable; all 
the world knows of the conflagrations 
of Boston, Baltimore, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

Lightning is an ever-present hazard. 
There is an old saying that lightning 
never strikes in the same place twice 
and that may be true, but sometimes the 
places are very close together, because 
one barn in Kansas was struck and 
burned three times in six months this 
year. After the first destruction it was 


By W. J. 


head expense; even the insurance of 
profits as well. “Rain Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance,” it might quite prop- 
erly be called, but more of the “sea- 
sonal” type, for the reason that up to 
this time. we have dealt with intermit- 
tent, or occasional business, or events, 
to use the term commonly applied. 
Even special sales of merchandise are 
occasional, not consecutive. We deat 


rebuilt, only to go again. After the 
second fire, it was again rebuilt and was 
destroyed the third time, It is now be- 
ing re-erected upon the same site. 


XCEPT for the assured and the 

companies, the one most directly 
interested in a loss and its adjustment 
is the local agent. His standing in the 
community and business world depends 
upon it. It is the test by which his cus- 
tomers try him and the companies for 
which he is agent; the microscope 
through which he and his business is 
searched for flaws or perfection. Next 
to getting new business the most im- 
portant thing is to keep that already on 
the books. If losses are neglected an 


~ Some New Angles of Rain 


HATCHER 


you are all more or less familiar with 
these forms and therefore will not go 
into an intimate description of each of 
them at this time. It should be borne 
in. mind, however, that in all forms de- 
signed to make good expenses, there is 
in effect a 100 percent clause, making 
the company liable only for that pro- 
portion of loss which the amount of the 
insurance bears to the total expense. 
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W. J. Hatcher is superintendent of the rain and flood department of} 
He is well versed in all of the fire insur- 
He has spent his entire insurance career with the Hart- || 
For many years he passed on the unsprinklered special hazards || 


| the Hartford Fire at Chicago. 
| ance side lines. 
ford. 


| written through the Chicago office of the company. For a few years |! 
|| previous to that he traveled in the Wisconsin field. Later he was placed 
|| in charge of the development of the company’s side line business, and 
| while engaged in this work developed a flood and rain department. Mr. 
|| Hatcher has studied rain and flood insurance closely, is familiar with a}l 
| the developments that have been made, and is undoubtedly one of the best 
informed men in the west on these two forms of indemnity. 
the substantial increase made in rain and flood insurance premiums this 
year, Mr. Hatcher’s paper is especially interesting and timely. 


In view of 














with business, the success of which is 
dependent on attendance, not on the 
production of goods. 

Property damage and loss is seldom 
directly caused by rainfall, although 
consequential loss from resultant flood 
is not infrequent. We have issued quite 
a few policies covering decorations, uni- 
forms and floats in connection with 
parades and such, but the bulk of our 
contracts covers business. 


EALING with an _ unpreventable 

hazard, of a very high ratio of ex- 
pectancy (at least as far as middle west- 
ern territory is concerned); and with 
such a susceptible proposition as attend- 
ance; and with occasional events, not a 
steady-going business, you will recog- 
nize the imperative need of careful un- 
derwriting, based upon the fullest pos- 
sible information about the risks: 
assumed. To make this more clear to 
you, let us consider what the insurance 
company engages to perform under its 
various forms of policy. 

In the first place it engages to indem- 
nify for loss caused by rainfall. There 
are two major forms of policy: one mak- 
ing good actual incurred expense and 
the other making up an estimate of in- 
come. Under expense policies we re- 
quire proof of the incurred expense and 
take credit for any and all receipts. Un- 
der income policies we name the sources 
of income covered and take credit for 
receipts from such sources, requiring a 
statement in proof of same. Of these 
two kinds of forms, we have some pay- 
ing only in case rainfall causes aban- 
donment or postponement; others pay- 
ing where the business is carried on in 
the face of rainfall; and still others (ap- 
plicable to baseball games only), which 
combine the two features. JI take it that 


E are on fairly safe ground as a 

general rule, in covering expenses, 
although it is not uncommon for us to 
observe county fairs which require aid 
in order to break even, nor ball clubs 
which fall by the wayside because re- 
ceipts do not meet expenses. Many 
other events, inspired for private gain 
and failing of public support for one 
reason or another, have been known to 
fail. 

As soon as we step over the expense 
margin, however, and undertake to in- 
sure profit under an income form of pol- 
icy, we assume a much greater risk, for 
the very reason that we concede a defi- 
nite amount of insurance, or sell it on 
the basis of representations, made pre- 
sumably in good faith by application, 
which is the same thing as conceding 
the value; and we engage to pay “not 
exceeding the difference” between the 
insurance and receipts. There is no co- 
insurance feature, by the way, in any 
income form of policy because it is im- 
possible to appraise the actual value be- 
fore the event has been held or consum- 
mated. Attendance, however, can never 
be altogether relied upon to repeat it- 
self, even for the same event, for the 
reason there are too many things be- 
sides rainfall which can and do affect 
it. We insured the income of a fair in a 
neighboring state last year for a certain 
sum and no rain occurred. We had an 
application and figures for previous 
years. We had a new application this 
year with the figures for last year and 
found they took in $3,700 less than they 
were insured for. If, therefore, the in- 
sured rainfall had occurred, the claim 
would undoubtedly have been that much 
greater. 


Al the close of operations last year, 
our second in the rain business, we 


agent is seriously handicapped in doing 
either, therefore, he must be interested 
in losses. Do not sit idly by and Say it 
is the duty and business of the compa. 
nies to make the adjustments, for while 
that is true, it is equally true that upon 
their outcome depends the business of 
the local agent. 

Do everything you can to assist the 
insured and the adjuster to reach a con. 
clusion fair and equitable to both sides 
bearing in mind that the company and 
insured both expect you to help them 
and that satisfied companies increase 
your writing capacity, while satisfied 
customers create a use for it and thys 
increase the agency income. 


Insurance 


summarized the results and brought out 
three very important facts: 

First, that we had been placing too 
high a valuation on the insured busi- 
ness, or to express the matter more 
mildly, had been allowing too much in- 
surance for the probabilities of income: 
second, that we had placed too much 
reliance in the records of some of the 
co-operative weather stations; and third, 
that only about 8 percent of our agents 
had manifested an active contributing 
interest in the business. In this experi- 
ence other companies in the business, 
operating independently, shared in sub- 
stantially the same degree. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
policy, and, except for recognition of 
daylight savings time, no change was 
made in it. Neither was there anything 
fundamentally out of line with our 
forms, barring two, which were dis- 
carded as impracticable. Some new 
baseball forms were added, but other- 
wise no radical changes were made. 
The forms for this year carry out the 
same aim as those of last year; to pro- 
vide indemnity for loss caused by rain- 
fall, and at the same time, to provide 
reasonable safeguards against unjust 
claims for loss by placing the burden 
of proof where it belongs under any in- 
surance agreement—upon the insured. 


E thought and still believe that the 

cure for over-insurance lies in edu- 
cational work with the insured and our 
agent and broker friends, to bring them 
to a more intelligent degree of co- 
operation with us. The insured wants 
the protection and will be satisfied to 
have it to a reasonable extent; the agent 
wants to sell it and to develop the addi- 
tional income from it and will be able 
to accomplish the sale with satisfying 
ease and profit, as soon as he gets the 
perspective; and the insurance company, 
the third side of this eternal triangle, is 
of course ready to go the limit in ef- 
fecting such a complete understanding. 
As this work goes on undoubtedly the 
number of agents interested will greatly 
increase; in fact from the interest shown 
this year, it seems probable that fully 
one-third of our agents have written 
some business. As a result we have 2 
greater spread of liability, though much 
more of it, and a lower overhead, an 
are that much nearer the attainment of 
a profit margin. 


HE new instruction books, of which 

undoubtedly many of you have cop- 
ies, contain copies of all policy forms, 
with a concrete and practical applica- 
tion of the underwriting rules in con- 
nection with each one of them. The ap- 
plication blanks bring out substantially 
all the information required by the com- 
pany. The one thing not as yet com- 
pletely worked out is the rating manual, 
and that, too, will soon be put in prac- 
ticable shape, at least in time for the 
business of next year. Let us arrive at 
a practical, conservative, insurance-wise 
application of this new line and its de- 
velopment will rapidly follow. 

Our rates are predicated on the fre- 
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quency of rainfall, with calculations as 
to the amount thereof, and are based on 
the statistics compiled for many years 
by various government stations. When- 
ever it is found that the records of any 
station do not reflect actual conditions, 
or are incomplete in any respect, we 
are obliged to discard them in favor of 
more dependable records from a neigh- 
boring station. The Government itself 
follows much the same plan and has 
zoned most of the territory, establish- 
ing so-called “key stations.” 


HIS rain insurance presents rather 

startling contrasts. In the first place, 
we deal largely with propositions re- 
quiring prompt action, many of them 
developing on’ very short notice; a busi- 
ness transacted on a cash basis. In the 
second place, we confront a high poten- 
tial hazard, a rather difficult analysis of 
values and heavy responsibility to 
public policy for its proper conduct. 
Surely it is a two-edged sword in wield- 
ing which, someone is likely to get cut 
either way it is swung. At the same 
time it is our duty to supply the pro- 
tection which is so much in demand and 
really needed. 

For the several reasons related we are 
slowed up in handling an urgent busi- 
ness, unless we meet that urgency with 
unusual expense and obtain the full co- 
operation of those submitting it. It is 
very important that each risk be care- 
fully considered before the policy is is- 
sued, as once delivered and paid for, it 
cannot be recalled unless by special 
cancellation agreement written into it. 
If an income policy is desired, the 
amount applied for should not exceed 
the past record if there be any; other- 
wise, not more than the expenses. We 
almost never concede as much insur- 
ance as the previous income shown. If 
an expense policy is wanted, we like to 
know that expenses are ordinarily 
earned by the enterprise; otherwise it 
should be covered under an income pol- 
icy for not exceeding the amount of re- 
ceipts justified by previous experience. 


E should not overlook the adver- 

tising value of our activity in this 
business, which brings us into pleasant 
contact with many whom we would not 
otherwise meet. We are all anxious to 
widen the circle of our acquaintances 
and friends and to utilize to the full 
each opportunity. Rain insurance on a 
county fair leads directly to public lia- 
bility and compensation; in fact those 
lines are naturally associated with most 
rain propositions. Fire and windstorm- 
property damage and U and O lines, 
and personal accident are all to some 
degree open to cultivation on proposi- 
tions needing rain insurance. 

We feel assured of your interest in 
rain insurance from the very fact that 
you have placed the subject on your 
program. We also ieel that this inter- 
est is bound to grow and to develop into 
a large and permanent business. Many 
of you will recall that it was not so 
long ago that the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine was the only company writing 
hail insurance, whereas now fully 90 
companies are writing that line. It has 
only been during the past few years 
that compensation insurance has been 
developed, but now it is one of the most 
important and one of the largest pre- 
mium producing sources of income 
known to casualty companies. 


WO years ago there were two com- 

panies writing rain insurance. Last 
year there were three and this year 
something like twelve are entered. As 
each additional company enters the 
business, and as each agency begins to 
cultivate it, the advertising of this busi- 
ness widens with a proportionate in- 
crease. . 

Many agents seem to think that rain 
insurance in its opportunities is limited 
to one risk a year, and that usually the 
county fair. In a little town out in Kan- 
sas with a population of about 800, we 
have an agent who has written about 30 
rain policies this year. In one of the 
large cities in our territory an aggres- 


sive agency has written over 100 poli- 
cies. There is very little that happens 
in that particular city which this agency 
does not seek out and cover. We could 
mention many other cases to illustrate 
how agencies alive to the opportunities 
in this new business have placed it on 
a steady premium producing basis ac- 
tive throughout most of the year. When 
each of you acquires the perspective of 
rain insurance and studies his own town, 
you will find that like opportunities are 
there. 

There is probably one question in the 
minds of some of you, which you would 
like answered, and that is, “Why do rain 
insurance companies require an agree- 
ment to insure, five full days in advance 


of the opening date to be covered?” 
The idea is this: that the United States 
Weather Bureau tells us that while the 
general movement of storms can be 
forecasted, no one can to a certainty tell 
whether or not it will rain at a given 
place, five days in advance. We know 
there are some sharks who would con- 
sider us fair game by studying the 
movement of storm areas, which we are 
too busy to do, and would if they could 
narrow the margin of time down a day 
or so. We don’t want any advantage in 
the matter of forecast, and certainly 
don’t care to allow any. We simply take 
the Weather Bureau’s word for it, and 
believe me, they are no “furrin galoots” 
when it comes to American weather. 


Greater Cooperation Urged 
In Annual Address of President 


By LEO K. HENNES 


E should take cognizance of the 
WV fact that we are entering upon the 

year of our Silver Jubilee! Twen- 
ty-four years have already elapsed since 
our president emeritus, good old “Pop” 
Eldridge, called together a modest num- 
ber of Michigan agents and organized 
the association that is meeting here to- 
day. That it has continued for this 
length of time is convincing proof of 
its worth. Once again have we come 
together to discuss our problems, to 
solve our difficulties, to gather ammu- 
nition and strength for our daily work, 
to continue our allegiance to the Na- 
tional Association, and also to refresh 
the friendships that have been formed 
in the past. There are some new faces 
here, and to such as are meeting with 
us for the first time we extend a cor- 
dial welcome. We need your heip and 
we hope you will catch some of the 
enthusiasm that has prompted many of 


our members to attend these gatherings 
year after year. If we could only im- 
press all the agents of the state of Mich- 
igan with this spirit, what a power we 
would be! Unfortunately there are so 
many who are unmindful of the diffi- 
culties and dangers that confront the 
agency system, and who are entirely 
content to go on in their self-sufficient 
way, ignorant and indifferent about 
what our association has done and will 
do for them. There are plenty of prob- 
lems before us that will require all the 
strength that we can muster. 


TRONGLY in the foreground is the 

question of acquisition cost, which 

is likely to have a decided influence on 
agents’ commissions. 

The enactment of a more definite 

qualification law, which would bar the 

licensing of improper and unqualified 
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agents, should have our continued sup- 


rt.- 

The old subject of company represen- 
tation, which includes the multiplicity 
of appointments and the standing of 
underwriters’ agencies, is still open. 
The possibility of state insurance is not 
menacing here at present, but the Fitz- 
gerald Bill, unless it is defeated, may 
attract the fancy of state officials later. 


S individuals, our opposition to any 

of these dangers will amount to 
nothing, and you wili therefore recog- 
nize the importance of giving your 
hearty support to association work. Our 
membership must continue to grow and 
thus increase the strength and impor- 
tance of the organization. Excellent re- 
sults were achieved last year, and I wish 
to take this occasion for congratulating 


the secretary and the membership com- 
mittee on their splendid work. If their 
successors will maintain the same pace 
it will not be long before the Michigan 
unit of the National Association will be 
among the leaders of that body. This 
does not mean, however, that this work 
should be confined to the officers alone. 
Each and every one of you should heip, 
and I dare say that most of you could 


get a new member if you only made the 
effort. Remember that it takes a num. 
ber of strands to make a cable, and the 
more strands we have the stronger oy; 
cable will be. We, therefore, hope to 
have your cooperation during the ep. 
tire year, @nd not only for these two 
days of convention, which have been 
arranged as a stimulant for your con. 
tinued enthusiasm. 


Prospects For Casualty Insurance 





H. V. UPINGTON, Detroit 
Resident Manager Fidelity & Casualty 


N a general resume of the casualty 
| underwriting in 1921 as reported in 

Best’s Insurance News of last month, 
it is stated that the workmen’s compen- 
sation premium volume amounted to 
something over $106,000,000—which was 
a falling off from the year before be- 
cause of reduced payrolls. The accident 
and health premiums amounted to over 
$75,000,000. Liability premiums of all 
kinds totaled nearly $100,000,000, auto- 
mobile and teams’ property damage 
amounted to $34,000,000, and burglary 
and theft premiums were over $22,000,- 
000. Even plate glass premiums 
amounted to over $16,000,000. Turning 
to the bonding line, we find that fidelity 
and surety premiums amounted to $60,- 
000,000. I have not mentioned several 
minor casualty lines, but suffice it to 
say that casualty and bonding premiums 
in the year 1921 amounted to approxi- 
mately $425,000,000, which you will ad- 
mit is a very nice little nest egg, even 
from a fire insurance standpoint. 


- mentioning all these millions, the 
thought naturally occurs to me, and 
no doubt also to you, “How much of 
this went through our office?” There is 
no doubt that Michigan had its fair 
share of casualty business, but from the 
standpoint of production the surface 
has only been scratched. There are 
hundreds of local insurance agencies in 
this state which produced little or no 
casualty business, not because the busi- 
ness was not there to be solicited, but 


Sy. FW. 


rather because the local agent does not 
appreciate his opportunities. Neverthe- 
less, there is a steady percentage of in- 
crease in casualty premiums in all mod- 
ern insurance offices. In fact, the day 
when an insurance agent can depend on 
one line of business is past. If he is a 
local agent serving the public, he must 
be prepared to give service and infor- 
mation on many lines of insurance. 
The country agent particularly must do 
so. He is in much the same position 
as the country doctor, who has to treat 
everything from tuberculosis to lock- 
jaw. It is true that in the larger cities 
an agent may specialize, much as a doc- 
tor specializes, but, after all, the old 
practitioner is the one that the public 
depends upon, and this rule is true in 
insurance just as it is in medicine. 


HE first line I want to talk about, 

and incidentally this is of particular 
interest to agents in small towns, is the 
insurance on the contents of safe de- 
posit boxes. The first thought you will 
have is that such insurance is some- 
what unnecessary, but if you will devote 
a little study to the subject, you will 
find that this is a line that not only is 
necessary but for which there would 
actually be a demand if insurance agents 
gave the facts enough publicity. Nearly 
every bank has its safe deposit vault. 
In the case of small towns, this con- 
sists of nothing more than fifty or a 
hundred boxes within the bank vault. 
Of course the depositor has his own 
key to the box. Whether you know it 
or not, it is a fact that the bank’s bur- 
glary policy would not cover the rob- 
bery of these boxes. It is also a fact 
which several banks have _ recently 
found to their sorrow, that safe deposit 
boxes are attractive to burglars. Within 
the past year there have been at least 
twenty cases in the middle west where 
safe deposit boxes were rifled and valu- 
able contents such as liberty bonds or 
jewelry were stolen. 

You may wonder why the burglars 
should go after these safe deposit 
boxes, but a little consideration will 
give you the reason. Many country 
banks have a strong safe, possibly of 
the manganese spherical type. The bur- 
glars, on breaking into the vault, which 
they do with comparative ease, find 
themselves up against the manganese 
safe and rather than take the time to 
drill into it, have cleaned out whatever 
was within their reach inside the vault. 
This, of course, included the safe de- 
posit boxes. Furthermore, most bur- 
glars are well aware of the fact that 


UPINGTON 


many well-to-do people have invested 
in liberty bonds, and nine out of ten 
times these bonds are in their owner’s 
safe deposit box. 

My suggestion is that you go to the 
local banker and point out the possibil- 
ity of this loss. Tell him you can sell 
a blanket policy covering these boxes 
against burglary or robbery, or both, 
for a comparatively small premium. If 
the banker protests and says he is not 
called upon to insure these boxes for 
the benefit of the depositors, you can 
agree with him, but at the same time 
point out the unfortunate position of 
any bank which failed to make good 
any such loss to its customers. It 
would be legally right, but from a busi- 
ness standpoint all wrong, and much 
the easiest way out is to pay the pre- 
mium for this class of insurance and 
not only protect the depositor but get 
the very good advertising which will 
come from such action on the part of 
the bank. The details of the policy I 
will not go into. I am merely giving 
you this suggestion. Every agent here 
has a direct connection with some bank. 
It makes no difference whether the 
bank is in a large city or a small town. 
The chances are that the safe deposit 
boxes are not insured, and that you can 
get the insurance if you go after it. The 
casualty company which you represent 
will very gladly give you exact infor- 
mation on which to quote a rate. 

The next unsolicited casualty line in 
which there are golden possibilities 
is engine breakdown insurance. This is 
possibly an unknown quantity to most 
of you. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
some of the largest individual irfsurance 
premiums written today have been for 
this class of insurance. I will not at- 
tempt to explain the technical argu- 
ments in favor of insuring steam en- 
gines. It is hardly necessary to do so, 
as everyone of you know that a steam 
engine is a dangerous piece of mechan- 
ism, even when controlled by expert 
engineers. 

How often have you read of a cylin- 
derhead blowing out and wrecking the 
factory? Have you not frequently 
picked up the paper and read about a 
tly wheel bursting and destroying life 
and property? None of you gentlemen 
may be experts in mechanical matters, 
but the manufacturers in your vicinity 
are, and every one of them who uses 
steam power knows its potential danger. 
For nearly fifty years manufacturers in 
the United States have insured their 
steam boilers, because they well know 
the danger of a vessel bursting under 


steam pressure. Every argument in fa. 
vor of steam boiler insurance can be 
applied to engine breakdown insurance 
and more, for the reason that a bad fly 
wheel or engine accident may occur 
from something entirely beyond the 
control of the engineer, while a steam 
boiler accident is due, nine times out of 
ten, to some form of neglect. 


AM suggesting that you, as insur. 

ance agents, call on the manufactur- 
ers in your vicinity and point out the 
advantage of securing protection 
against damage done by a bursting en- 
gine or fly wheel. I might add that in 
addition to the insurance feature the 
companies selling this class of insurance 
furnish high-grade inspection service, 
which is of inestimable value to the as- 
sured. 

One last word on this subject,—do 
not overlook your municipal power 
plants. Hundreds of municipalities in 
Michigan operate their own power 
plants, and there is every reason in the 
world why a municipality shouid pro- 
tect itself against loss. The companies 
selling this class of insurance will very 
gladly furnish full information, and 
when necessary, send experts to exam- 
ine the plant and make a definite prop- 
osition. Do not let these premiums get 
away from you, because some day some 
agent is going to get the business. 


ee next line I will take up has par- 
ticular interest for brokers in large 
cities, although it can be sold in any 
community. I refer to owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ public liability. This 
is a line which is grossly neglected in 
the large cities in Michigan. I say 
grossly neglected, because in eastern 
cities, particularly New York and Phil- 
adelphia, the volume of premiums in 
this department runs into the millions. 
This proves rather conclusively that if 
public liability insurance is not sold in 
Detroit or Grand Rapids, it is clearly 
the fault of the agents and not because 
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there is no demand for it. I wonder 
how many insurance agents in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Jackson, or any 
other city, have made an intelligent ef- 
fort to describe this line of insurance 
to their clients. I venture to say that 
in the audience today there are agents 
who handle the fire and casualty lines 
for some of the largest buildings in the 
state, and yet have failed to suggest 
owners’ or landlords’ public liability. It 
js a very simple proposition when you 
figure it out. 


HE owner of a building, whether it 

is a private residence or a twenty- 
story office building, has a fundamental 
liability to the public which he cannot 
get away from. If an accident happens 
around the premises, the owner or the 
tenant, as the case may be, is exposed 
to a suit for damages, and if he is found 








J. S. CROSBY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


to be legally liable it may cost him 
thousands of dollars. This is no mere 
possibility. It happens every day. I 
venture to say that the insurance agent 
who takes the trouble to study the 
public liability line and will make a 
definite canvass among owners of mer- 
cantile, manufacturing or residential 
buildings, will find that it is an easy 
matter to convince an owner that he 
should take such insurance, once the 
reasons are properly explained to him. 
No property owner would willingly risk 
thousands of dollars when by the pay- 
ment of a comparatively small premium 
he may be protected against such loss. 

There are brokers in New York City 
today who are making a very handsome 
income soliciting nothing but owners’ 
and tenants’ public liability, and the 
only reason in the world why thousands 
of such risks are not written in Michi- 
gan is that the local insurance agent has 
not studied the line sufficiently to make 
an intelligent solicitation of it. There 
is a great field for the man who is first 
to try this out, and I earnestly recom- 
mend that a strong effort be made by 
all of you, but especially in the larger 
cities where the dangers of public lia- 
bility suits are better known to your 
clients. I need hardly add that your 
casualty company will be only too glad 
to give you the necessary information 
for soliciting this line of business. 


HE last topic which I have selected 

is group disability insurance. This is 
a comparatively new line, but from 
personal knowledge I have no hesitancy 
in saying that ten years from now you 
will all be soliciting it. Group disability 
insurance is nothing more or less than 
a plan by which a group of people, usu- 
ally employees, are covered under one 
policy and guaranteed a certain definite 
income when disabled by sickness or 
any accident which is not covered by 
the Michigan workmen’s compensation 
law. Your first question is, who would 
buy such insurance? The answer is, any 
employer who for either selfish, or phil- 
anthropic reasons desires to stabilize his 
working force. 

I say either selfish or philanthropic, 
because it is not by any means a chari- 


table proposition. There is not an em- 
ployer of labor today who does not real- 
ize that the most vital loss in his busi- 
ness i$ what is known as _ turn-over 
cost. Labor conditions are fast revert- 
ing to what they were a few years ago, 
when labor was in demand to such an 
extent that the turn-over in many fac- 
tories reached as high as 500 percent 
per annum. The foresighted employer 
will be very glad to listen to any plan 
which will save him the money now 
lost by the frequent changing of men in 
his factory, and it is up to you to show 
the employer that this plan should take 
the shape of group disability insurance. 
A group disability policy will not only 
accomplish the result desired by the 
employer in the reduction of the turn- 
over in his plant, but it will also give 
him the reputation of being a philan- 
thropist, while at the same time he is 
saving himself money. 


NY factory manager who has had 

experience with the plan (and 
there are not very many of them) will 
tell you that it saves enough in reduced 
turn-over to pay for itself twice over. 
Group disability insurance as sold today 
is a very flexible proposition. A policy 
can be issued to cover any conditions 
required. Usually the indemnity is 
based upon a definite percentage of 
cach employee’s wages, such as 50, 60 
or 75 percent, but of course the condi- 
tions vary in each separate case. The 
main thing for you to do as an insur- 
ance agent is to sell the large employ- 
ers of your city the idea that a plan of 
automatic disability insurance will not 
only be the very best investment they 
could make from the standpoint of their 
employees, but will repay the employ- 
ers themselves a hundredfold.  Inci- 
dentally, it is a most attractive line 
from the standpoint of the agent. The 


premiums are naturally large. The 
rates for group disability insurance vary 
from one to two percent on the payroll 
of the employer, so you can figure for 
yourself that in the case of any good- 
sized plant the premium would run into 
thousands of dollars. I particularly 
recommend this line to the agents who 
are known as big producers. I am 
speaking to those men who because of 
their standing in the business and their 
strong connections are able to control 
the insurance of big manufacturers or 
business houses. 

If properly presented group disability 
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insurance will almost sell itself and 
it can be applied not only to manufac- 
turing plants but to mercantile risks, or 
in fact any industrial organization. The 
only reason you don’t sell it is that you 
don’t know about it and I urge upon 
you for your own benefit to make fur- 
ther inquiries into this department. It 
is probably only a matter of a few 
years before the legislature in various 
states will be asked to act upon just 
such a plan as applied to illness. The 
present workmen’s compensation law 
covers accidents. Why not be the first 
in the field and sell your clients the idea 
that by the installation of an efficient 
group disability plan they will have all 
the advantages of a pioneer. I honestly 
believe that group disability insurance 
is the best labor stabilizing plan ever 
invented. It is a constant advertisement 
to the employee of the interest which 
his employer takes in him, and the in- 
surance agent who does not inquire into 
this line is merely losing an excellent 
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opportunity to increase his commis- 
sions. Incidentally, there is no line of 
insurance which stays on the books bet- 
ter than group disability, for the simple 
reason that once an employer takes it 
out he is morally bound to continue it 
from year to year. 
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Now and then you see a chap who 
can’t work up any enthusiasm over what 


he is going to do. He’s afraid to let 
his expectations run too high; he might 
not make it, and—he’s sensitive about 
being disappointed. He isn’t exactly a 
pessimist; he hopes for the best, but— 
he plays safe and looks for the worst. 
He doesn’t want his requirements to 
be too stiff—he’d rather be just a little 
easy with himself. He would rather be 
satisfied with a small share than to get 
all worked up over grabbing off a big 
one. The point is—he trains himself 
to take what comes rather than to ex:: 
pect, demand and accept only what he 
wants.—Standard Bulletin. 


Contingent Commissions and 
Annexes [Topics at Open Forum 


T the second session of the Michi- 
A gan agents, held Wednesday even- 

ing, there were no set speeches. 
Instead, the entire meeting was devoted 
to informal discussions. The greatest 
amount of comment was made when the 
subject, “Do you favor flat or contin- 
gent commissions?” was discussed. Fred 
Guenther of Detroit said a contingent 
commission plan would be best for all 
honest, fair-minded agents. He said 
that the contingent plan is really the 
solution of the high commission ques- 
tion. W. J. Reincke of Detroit threw a 
bomb into camp when he advocated the 
adoption by the companies of a monthly 
contingent commission arrangement. He 
said that th cost of insurance is regu- 
lated by the losses and that commis- 
sions are after all a small part of it. He 
declared that if a monthly contingent 
commission arrangement were perfected 
there would be a marked improvement 
in underwriting. 

Every agent, he said, would be an un- 
derwriter in the field. He said that in 
his own agency for a three-year period 
the net cost to the companies of acquir- 
ing the business written, amounted to 
68 and three-fourths percent. 


TEPHEN L. BENNETT of Alma 

said that there should be no gamb- 
ling as to commissions. Both compa- 
nies and agents should know just how 
much the agent is to receive on all busi- 
ness written. The companies, Mr. Ben- 
nett said, might cut down their expenses 
in many other ways without touching 
commissions. He asserted that there is 
a great waste in the collection of delin- 
quent balances. The companies spend 


thousands of dollars each year in col- 

lecting money that agents should remit 

on time. 
John W. 


Newall of Flint said that 
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local agents should share in the profits 
of the companies. He declared that an 
agent should get the same amount in 
proportion to the business written 
through his agency as is given to stock- 
holders, when a company declared an 
annual dividend. 


LYDE B. SMITH of Lansing called 

attention to the fact that the ex- 
pense ratios of the companies are creep- 
ing up steadily and now with a great 
many companies amounts to between 45 
and 50 percent. The average commis- 
sion paid last year to agents was 23.8 
percent. Companies are paying 25 per- 
cent for sprinklered business in Cleve- 
land and only 15 percent in Detroit. Mr. 
Smith said that if any reduction in com- 
missions is to be put into effect by com- 
panies a start should be made on the 
excepted cities. Agents outside of the 
excepted cities should not have their 
commissions reduced, Mr. Smith said. 


AMES L. CASE, president of the 

National Association, got into the 
argument and explained that there are 
five different scales of commissions be- 
ing used in the country. Agents are 
being paid from 15 to 40 percent com- 
mission. Mr. Case said that personally 
he favored a 20 percent flat commission 
with a 10 percent contingent. He sub- 
mitted figures to show that there has 
been only a slight increase in commis- 
sions to agents during the past 20 years. 
He said that in 1901 the average com- 
mission paid agents was 20.25 percent. 
The figure has increased only 10 per- 
cent during the last 20 years, on the 
average. Taxes have increased 100 per- 
cent, the cost of operating bureaus, asso- 
ciations, etc., has increased 71.35 percent, 
expense of special agents and adjusting 
losses has mounted 25.37 percent; home 
office expenses have increased 18.78 per- 
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cent, and acquisition cost as a whole 
has increased 36 percent. 

Mr. Case said that in his estimation 
there is no disposition on the part of 
the companies to reduce commissions 
generally. The only real agitation has 
been against the payment of excess 
commission. The public, Mr. Case said, 
is perfectly willing to see the agent get 
a reasonable amount for his services, 
Fred H. Sabin, general agent of the 
Inter-State Fire of Detroit, was called 
upon to give his views as a company 
official, Mr. Sabin said that commis- 
sions had risen less than any other item 
in connection with the conduct of the 
fire insurance business. 

j i ae aR tat a ae | 

YME hot shots were unloosed when 

President Hennes asked the agents 
to talk on “How Do You Feel About 
Underwriters’ Agencies?” John P. Old 
of Saulte Ste Marie said that any un- 
derwriters’ agency is simply a useless 
appendage. Annexes are operated, Mr. 
Old said, simply to give a company an 
opportunity to get more agents and 
usually poor ones. A company which 
has an annex has to go to the expense 
of operating a separate department. Leo 
Weadock of Saginaw said that under- 
writers’ agencies are simply a scheme to 
get more business. Mr. Weadock said 
that there are too many local agents 
now and that instead of trying to build 
up a larger agency plant through the 
medium of an underwriters’ agency, 
companies should be cutting down their 
agency forces and eliminate the men 
who are not qualified to write the busi- 
ness properly. Leo K. Hennes of De- 
troit said that some companies which 
have long stood out against the use of 
an underwriters’ agency are finally 
forced into line by competition. He 
cited the case of the Springfield, which 
has recently put the Constitution Un- 
derwriters into the field. 


OME criticism was made of the 

Western Adjustment & Inspection 
Company for adjusting losses for mu- 
tual fire companies. Miss Alice B. An- 
gell of Adrian said that in talking to 
one of her clients recently she had em- 
phasized the fact that the stock compa- 
nies represented in her office would in 
the event of a loss give prompt and 
satisfactory service in the way of an 
adjustment. At the same time she im- 
plied that perhaps the mutuals which 
also had a part of the line might not be 
able to make their adjustments so 
quickly. Some time later when a loss 
occurred she was astonished to find that 
the Western Adjustment handled ad- 
justments for the mutuals as well as for 
her own companies. She said that this 
disposition of the loss weakened her 
with her customer and left in the mind 
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of the policyholder the impression that 
the mutuals were able to render the 
same brand of service offered by the 
stock company. The adjustment of 
losses for mutual companies by the 
Western Adjustment was complained of 
by a number of members. It was finally 
decided to appoint a committee for the 
association to confer with a joint com- 
mittee of the Western Union and West- 
ern Bureau for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether it might not be possible 
to have the Western Adjustment dis- 
continue the handling of losses for mu- 
tuals. 


S. CROSBY of Grand Rapids said 
ethat a number of Michigan agents 
find that agents and brokers outside of 
Michigan have come into control of a 
large volume of valuable Michigan busi- 
ness. Some time ago a law was passed 
in Michigan providing that agents or 
brokers not domiciled in Michigan can- 
not share in the commissions of any 


business written in the state. This law 
has induced a number of strong na- 
tional operating brokerage houses to es- 
tablish offices of their own in Michigan, 
and in this way they have become resi- 
dent agents. Mr. Crosby said that these 
offices which have been planted in 
Michigan are not only writing the busi- 
ness which was originally controlled 
from the outside, but in addition are 
securing a very strong volume of local 
business. The law instead of helping 
Michigan agents has only served to 
bring in a number of offices which were 
formerly located outside of the state. 
At the concluding session it was de- 
cided to refer the question to the in- 
coming legislative committee with 
power to act. Evidently agents in 
Michigan are up in arms over the loss 
of business through offices which have 
been established during recent years in 
the state, but which are not in re- 
stricted sense of the word Michigan 
local agencies. 


Good Speakers on Program for 
Banquet at Automobile Club 


ment of the last business session the 

committee of Flint. agents provided 
automobiles for transportation to the 
Flint Automobile Club, 13 miles out of 
the city. The heavy rainfall during the 
day prevented the carrying out of the 
program of outdoor sports. However, 
the field men and local agents found the 
baseball diamond in fairly good shape 
and put on their annual game. It lasted 
only five innings, and the local agents 
come out on top, the score being 18 
to 15. 

At the conclusion of the game the an- 
nual banquet was held. Leo K. Hennes, 
retiring president of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation, introduced the toastmaster, 
James V. Barry, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Barry held 
forth in his own inimitable style. At 
the outset Mr. Barry explained that dur- 
ing the past month he has spent 17 
nights on Pullman sleepers, but as toast- 
master he was as resourceful and re- 
freshing as ever. 


AMES L. CASE, president of the 
National Association, was the first 
speaker. Mr. Case spoke upon the Na- 
tional Association and its work. He 
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said that there are three links in the 
insurance chain, the first being the 
agent, the second the company, and 
the third the public. Mr. Case dwelt 
upon the important part that the local 
agent plays. He said that it is up to 
every agent to know his business thor- 
oughly and to be able to defend him- 
self against any criticism that may be 
made of him. After the agent has put 
his house in order, Mr. Case said that 
it is perfectly proper for him to check 
up on the companies that he represents. 
The agent has a right to favor only the 
companies that are operating ethically. 
Mr. Case said that there is increasing 
evidence that the companies are willing 
to cooperate with the right kind of 
agents and cited the broad view of this 
question taken at the recent meeting 
of the insurance commissioners at 
Swampscott, Mass. 


F an agent is well posted, knows his 

business thoroughly and is able to 
explain what he is selling to his cus- 
tomers, he then can expect to get the 
fullest kind of cooperation from his 
assureds. Mr. Case said that policy- 
holders who are served by up-to-date 
and thorough-going agents are willing 
to spend a little time in arranging their 
insurance affairs. They do not regard 
it as a hardship to keep their agents 
informed of changes in the risks. They 
show a disposition to interest them- 
selves in fire prevention. Mr. Case 
said that a cooperative attitude on the 
part of the public comes only after 
agents have shown that they are keen, 
alert, and able to give a satisfactory 
brand of service. 


fp. BNEST PALMER, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the National Board, 
followed Mr. Case with a discussion of 
the purposes and function of the Na- 
tional Board. John T. Hutchinson of 
Detroit, secretary of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America, spoke on the Fitz- 
gerald bill. This measure would pro- 
vide a monopolistic form of workmen’s 
compensation insurance for the District 
of Columbia, and would eliminate en- 
tirely the competition of the privately 
operated stock companies. It is so de- 
signed as to include every employe in 
the District of Columbia, which has a 
population of 108,000. Mr. Hutchin- 
son reviewed in detail the progress that 
the measure has made up to date in 
congress. He said that there would 
probably be no further action on it at 
this session of congress, but that it 
would again be agitated the next time 
congress convened. 


ARK T. McKEE, of Detroit, coun- 

sel of the Federation, spoke briefly 
on the work of that organization. He 
said that in Michigan there has been 
very little hostile insurance legislation 
introduced during the past four years, 
but that there are now a few menacing 
clouds on the horizon. He urged the 
Federation members to organize the 
state by counties so as to be thoroughly 
prepared in the event that measures 
unfriendly to the insurance interests 
are introduced at the coming sessions 
of the Michigan legislature. Fred 
Guenther of Detroit told a few stories, 
and the newly elected president, Clyde 
B. Smith of Lansing, expressed his ap- 
preciation of his elevation to the presi- 
dency. 


Roster of the Convention 


In addition to the 100 local agents 
present at the two-day session of the 
association, there were 85 guests, in- 
cluding field men and company repre- 
sentatives. The association members 
present and their locations are as fol- 
lows: 


Adrian—E. J. Christmas, E. H. Maupin, 
and Alice B. Angell. 

Albion—O. A. Leonard, J. C. Smith. 

Alma—S. L. Bennett, W. C. Hardgrove. 

Alpena—Fred L. Collins. 

Ann Arbor—E. J. Richards. 

Bay City—J. Ww. Pearsall, Phil 
Mathews. 

Battle Creek—C. A. Tucker, Lee A. 
Dudley. 

Charlotte—J. H. Keith. 

Chicago—Ernest Palmer. 

Clarkston—George D. King. 

Corunna—Hugh M. Nichols, Mrs. Hugh 
M. Nichols. 

Detroit—Chas. M. Carter, A. G. Cran- 
dall, H. L. Warren, Jos. P. Goodrich, J. A. 
Grow, H. R. Vernor, Leo K. Hennes, 
W. J. Reineke, Mrs. W. J. Reineke, L. R. 
Hamann, Fred Guenther, W. A. Eldridge, 
J. Blim Stone, C. B. Bennett. 

Flint—C. A. Durand, A. J. Beach, H. E. 
Welfitt, R. A. Gillespie, Floyd Chapel, 





JAMES L. CASE 
Persident National Association 


JAMES V. BARRY 
Fourth Vice-President Metropolitan Life 


P. J. Braun, J. W. Newall, R. J. Gillespie, 
D. E. Newcombe, R. F. Gibbs, F. E. 
Doherty, E. L. Patterson, F. H. Goodrich, 
J. H. Kenworthy, Fred Evans, E. M. 
Lewis, J. G. Blackinton, A. E. Raab, E. J. 
Ludwig, R. E. Holloway, John Berry, Art 
Calver, G. A. Kelly, John L. Pierce. 

Gaylord—J. P. Hamilton. 

Grand Rapids—E. L. De Wolfe, Chas. 
Boyland, Chas. Watkins, George J. 
Blickle. 

Greenville—F. A. Gleason. 

Jackson—Wm. H. Diehl. 

Kalamazoo—Geo. H. 
Wicks. 

Lake View—M. M. 
M. M. Cartwright. 

Lansing—Ralph Goodell, O. A. Jenison, 
Geo. M. Goodell, R. L. Goodell, C. B. 
Smith, A. A, Smith. 

Mt. Pleasant—W. W. 
Carnahan. 

Muskegon—F. D. Smith, Fred Winter, 
Geo. D. Vander Wert, G. C. Chaddock. 

Owosso—R. A. Lord, Jerome Kanter. 

Petoskey—H. G. Galster. 

Plymouth—R. A. Parrott, Mrs. R. R. 
Parrott. 

Pontiac—T. W. Jackson, J. L. Van 
Wagoner, C. M. Eaton, Hy Thatcher. 

Port Huron—Harry Wright. 

Saginaw—J. N. Wheeler, A. W. Van 
Auken, Leo Weadock, V. E. Schwan, J. S. 
Judd, H. W. Brady. 

Sault Ste Marie—John Old. 

Ypsilanti—L. M. Thomas, J. H. 
kins. 


Cornell, Ed. 


Cartwright, Mrs. 


Russell, C. A. 


Hop- 


Weadock Scores ‘Hit 


Leo Weadock of Saginaw proved to 
be the comedian of the convention. Mr. 
Weadock spoke three times during the 
informal discussion on Wednesday 
evening and scored a distinct hit. He 
paid his compliments to underwriters’ 
agencies, field men and various other 
things in a highly amusing manner. 
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First Session of Agents Is 


Most Lively and Interesting 


As is usually the case, the first 
meeting of the Michigan Association 
was the most lively and_ interesting. 
President Hennes gave his annual 
address in which he discussed acquisition 
costs, agents qualification law, the multi- 
plicity of appointments of agents and 


underwriters agencies. Rev. Clark 
Walker Cummings, minister of the 
Christian church of Flint, gave the 


address of welcome on behalf of the 
Flint agents. Fred Guenther of Detroit 
responded on behalf of the organiza- 
tions. Secretary Clyde B. Smith of 
Lansing read the minutes of the last 
meeting held at Grand Rapids. He also 
offered his report as secretary-treasurer, 
which showed the organization to have 
a membership of 311, an increase of 106 
over last year, and to be in good finan- 
cial shape. Mr. Smith recommended the 
publication of a monthly bulletin by the 
association. John P. Old of Sault Ste 
Marie went on record strongly as favor- 
ing the publication of a news bulletin. 
Mr. Old said that in his estimation the 
bulletin should be mailed to nonmem- 
bers as well as those belonging to the 
organization and that it should be 
printed instead of typewritten. Presi- 
dent Hennes appointed as the committee 
on nominations J. Blinn Stone of De- 
troit, H. H. Wright of Port Huron and 
John P. Old of Sault Ste Marie. He 
named as the resolutions committee W. 
A. Eldredge of Detroit, O. A. Leonard 
of Albion and John W. Newall of 
Flint. 


ECRETARY SMITH advocated the 

dividing of the stave into districts. 
He said that the National Association 
has regional vice-presidents and that the 
idea is a god one. He suggested that 
the Michigan Association have district 
managers or vice-presidents and moved 
that a committee be appointed to divide 
the state into sections and that the presi- 


> ———————— = — — 


JEWELRY AND PERSONAL EFFECTS FLOATERS 


A Real Opportunity for the Alert Agent Is in This Class of Indemnity 


dent appoint district chairman to work 
with him in building up the organiza- 
tion. 

Charles D. Bennett of Detroit, Charles 
A. Carnahan of Mt. Pleasant and Fred 
L. Winter of Muskegon were named a 
committee to offer a concrete plan for 
the districting of the state. After fur- 
ther discussion it was finally decided to 
publish a news bulletin as often as the 
officers thought it necessary. There was 
an extended discussion of how to or- 
ganize and keep local boards in opera- 
tion. 


GENTS from all over the state com- 

plained of the competition being 
offered by the mutuals. Particular com- 
plaint was made of the aggressive 
methods which the agents declared the 
Michigan Millers Mutual of Lansing and 
the Mill Mutual Agency of Lansing 
are pursuing. Stephen L. Bennett of 
Alma said that Alma College is about 
to place all of its insurance in the Michi- 
gan Millers Mutual. There was pro- 
longed discussion of whether or not it 
is legal in Michigan for a municipality 
to insure its property in a mutual which 
issues policies containing an assessment 
clause. Various conflicting opinions were 
given. No one seemed to know defin- 
itely what the law is governing the 
matter. Within a short time the Michi- 
gan Association will attempt to get a 
ruling from the insurance commissioner 
regarding the question. 


AMES L. CASE, president of the 

National Association, concluded the 
first session with a short talk. He said 
the Michigan Association has made the 
largest percentage increase in member- 
ship and will be awarded the cup at the 
annual meeting at Hot Springs to be 
held in a few weeks. The Michigan 
Association made a percentage increase 
of 56 during the year. 





OURISTS floaters are fast becom- 
Ting a main-stay instead of a mere 

side-line of many agents. Particu- 
larly is this true at the present time, 
with the more popular lines showing a 
decrease. 

The lost earnings must be recouped 
in some way. What better one is there 
than selling a class of insurance that 
means satisfaction to the purchaser and 
a steady income each year to the 
agent? 

Jewelry insurance was first written 
only as an accommodation to a valua- 
ble client. Once understood it soon 
developed into a valuable asset for any 
agent. 

The policy covers “on jewelry, being 
articles of personal adornment, the 
property of the assured or any member 
of the assured’s family, as per schedule 
attached, against all loss or damage 
during transportation (including all 
risks of loss or damage caused by 
breakage, fire and theft) or otherwise, 
except the risks of war, and _ risks of 
contraband or illicit trade.” 

OK ok - 

Particular attention is called to the 
wording “during transportation, or oth- 
erwise.” Or otherwise as used is in- 
tended to, and does extend the protec- 
tion to cover while in the residence, 
permanent or temporary, of the as- 
sured, 

Although the co-insurance clause is 
not embodied in the policy—the feature 
is intended to enter in. Many agents 
have found themselves in no end of hot 
water because they had failed to insist 
upon the assured’s having an appraisal 


of the jewelry to be insured, made b) 
a responsible jeweler, but, instead have 
accepted the assured’s own figures, 
which, no doubt, were based on the 
original cost of the articles—many pur- 
chased years ago. 

ed *x* * 

_An example of what is meant can be 
given by citing a case now being arbi- 
trated. 

“A necklace was originally insured in 
the amount of $5,000. It was stolen, 
and later an exact half recovered by 
the local police. That half was ap- 
praised by a jeweler as being worth 
$5,000, and being an exact half, the es- 
timated total value of the necklace at 
the time of the loss as $10,000.” 

The assured maintains that in as 
much as there is nothing in the policy 
to the effect that he must carry insur- 
ance to full value, he is entitled to col- 
lect the amount of his loss or $5,000— 
the value of the missing half as esti- 
mated. 

The underwriters maintain that al- 
though a hypothesis the coinsurance 
clause is never the less operative there- 
fore the assured is not entitled to col- 
lect a greater proportion of the amount 
of the loss than the sum _ insured 
($5,000) bears to the value of the neck- 
lace at the time of loss ($10,000) or one- 
half. The amount for which they ad- 
mit liability therefor, is one half of the 
loss or $2,500. The case has been un- 
der arbitration for fully a year, and the 
outlook is still unfavorable for either 
side. 

In this case the agent was primarily 
at fault as he took the cost of the neck- 


lace as given by the assured as the 
basis for insurance, instead of insisting 
on an appraisal, as much to the as- 
sured’s advantage as to the insurance 
company’s. 

% * * 


.Fully 50 percent of the claims pre- 
sented for payment are due to the 
“mysterious disappearance” of the ar- 
ticle insured, i. e., the article having 
been lost or misplaced. ° 

A residence burglary and a personal 
hold-up policy will provide partial pro- 
tection for an assured, but he still 
faces the danger of a loss through acci- 
dent, breakage, or just plain careless- 
ness. All of these are covered under a 
jewelry floater. ‘ ‘ 


The personal effects floater is not as 


Annual Report 


By CLYDE 


WOULD strongly recommend that 

there be a monthly bulletin issued by 

the association, as experience has 
shown that these bulletins will create 
more interest in the association ard will 
be of more benefit to the members than 
can be given with the expenditure of 
the same amount of money for other 
purposes. The reason that this was not 
done last year was lack of funds, there 
being times when the association was 
overdrawn some two or three hundred 
dollars. 

There is every possibility of an agency 
qualification law being introduced at the 
next session of the legislature and I 
sincerely trust that you will use every 
effort to the end that your representa- 
tive will not only vote for but will give 
their unqualified support to this 
measure. 


AST year the constitution was 

changed so as to provide for a 
membership committee, and while too 
much credit cannot be given this com- 
mittee it would seem for the best in- 
terest of the association that the state 
be divided into districts and a regional 
vice-president be elected for each dis- 
trict, he to be held responsible for the 
membership in his district, furthermore 
that at least a mid-year meeting be 
held in each of these districts as it would 
seem that this would tend to create 
more interest and enthusiasm in the 





Many Notables Present 


There were many notables present at 
the Flint meeting in addition to the 
members and the field men traveling in 
the state. The outsiders who regis- 
tered, in addition to the regularly sched- 
uled speakers, were: Fred H. Sabin, 
general agent, Inter-State Fire; A. F 
Powrie, assistant western manager, 
Fire Association; W. G. Sanderson 
manager Underwriters Service Associa- 
tion; J. Heather of Chicago, executive 
representative of the Globe Indemnity; 
E. S. Raymond, state manager, Trav- 
elers; F. F. McGinnis, president Agri- 
cultural Life; William T. Benallack, 
general agent Michigan F. & M.; 
George Cleveland, manager Michigan 
Inspection Bureau, and John A. Han- 
son, manager Detroit branch, Western 
Adjustment Company. 


Attractive Entertainment Provided 


Flint agents rose to the occasion very 
handsomely in providing suitable and 
attractive entertainment. Philip J. 
Braun, the newly elected secretary, and 
John W. Newall, who has just retired 
as vice-president of the association, 
headed the committee of Flint agents 
which attended to the entertainment 
features. Every one was greatly pleased 


broad as the jewelry coverage. Foy 
example it covers only against the spe. 
cific risks of “fire, theft, pilferage ang 
transportation,” and covers the risks ot 
breakage only “if caused by fire, thett, 
or collision.” 

Similar to the jewelry floater, it coy. 
ers anywhere in the wide world, with 
the exception, however, of the as. 
sured’s permanent residence. 

The utmost care should be used in 
the selection of assureds to be covered 
under either or both of these policies, 
The moral hazard is the most impor- 
tant fact to be considered. It is rec- 
ommended if the local agents have not 
already made a connection that they 
get in touch immediately with the com- 
panies writing the class, make up a 
list of wealthy prospects and go after 
them. 


of the Secretary 


B. SMITH 


state association and these meetings 
would not be so expensive to the indi- 
vidual as the state meeting and at the 
same time the agents in the various sec- 
tions of the state would get in closer 
touch with each other. 


T THE present time the following 

cities have local exchanges: De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Flint, 
Muskegon and Kalamazoo, and while 
it is true that some of these are not 
functioning as they should yet in others 
they are doing a great good for the 
business in general in the way of fire 
prevention, publicity, etc. It would 
be my opinion that every city of over 
5,000 should have a local exchange that 
would meet at least once a month, and 
you who have not tried this method of 
cooperation will be surprised to find how 
easy it will be to iron out the troubles 
and to find that your competitor is not 
so bad as you may have pictured him. 


OSSIBLY it might be well for the 

president, who is elected at this 
meeting to arrange to visit at least 
the larger cities with the idea in mind 
of creating an interest in these local ex- 
changes. This, of course, would largely 
depend upon the amount of money avail- 
able for such work. It is hardly fair 
to expect that your officers, who give 
their time would be required to pay 
their own expenses. 








with the banquet served at the Flint 
\utomobile Club. An elaborate pro- 
gram of outdoor sports had been ar- 
ranged, but continuous rainfall inter- 
fered. 
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